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WHAT? STILL IN YOUR CLASS! 





LEARNING HABITS 


depend upon Teaching Skills 


also on 


Teaching Aids 


and 


Class Room Equipment 


ORDERLY HABITS 
All can be enhanced by the 


NEATNESS 
proper use of selected 
COOPERATION | "Teacher and Student Aids’ 


ALERTNESS 
Consult your dependable dealer 
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Complete School Service Catalogue available upon request. 
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“Schools do More than leach facts” 
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and MRS. PUBLIC need educating about education... 






That is why American Seating Company is running 
these full-page messages in Time Magazine, as 
part of a continuing campaign for better schools. 






















They point out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That this campaign is winning public recognition 
is becoming more and more evident. If it serves, 
even toa small degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their work bet- 
ter, it will have justified our efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to educa- 
tional problems and their relation to progress— 
with a familiarity resulting from more than 60 
years of developing and manufacturing school fur- 
niture. 














These are typical of other Time school pages, 
including one of June 20, 1949 (not illustrated) 






FREE: Write for new 48-page illustrated book- 
let, “The Co-ordinated Classroom’’ by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. Also, ‘Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom Environment.” 












WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of 


School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
and Folding Chairs 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


@ Child Experience Stories 

@ Integrated Textfilms 

@ The Practical Rebus 

@ The Triple Teaching Plan 

@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


— hoo 
Peicrsont Co. 
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WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
' 4 
Who Will Pay? 
Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T. C. U will help you. 


© “TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS” 

a 8322 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. ' 
§ I aminterested in knowing about your Protective ! 
8 Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole ! 
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small tall. 


We have long heard dire predictions 
that the family of the ’50’s will eat from 
frozen food lockers and tin cans. We 
have listened to heartfelt sighs that the 
art of bread-baking was lost forever. 
We have heard it said that all a young 
girl needs to know is how to operate a 
can opener and an automatic dish 
washer. We should like to go on record 
to the contrary. 

Recently we have eaten rolls the like 
of which it had not been our good 
fortune to find before. We have eaten 
at least one whole ham, baked to per- 
fection and garnished with delicious 
sauce. And we have gone practically 
stark raving mad over the most won- 
derful pastry in Tennessee—no, in the 
whole country. And we didn’t find these 
heavenly foods in an expensive French 
restaurant. We found them in the more- 
or-less-rural high schools of Tennessee. 

Say that the younger generation is 
flippant. Say it is careless of the social 
graces. But never say that the art of 
Southern cooking is a lost one. We deny 
it. And we give fair warning to the slick 
chicks in the city that they’d better 
brush up on their cooking, else they will 
find their country cousins way out 
ahead. After all, most people still 
maintain that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach. On that subject 
we remain stonily silent—but that food 
was mighty good. 

This column was started not as pure 
filler as some may think, but as a place 
to exchange opinions. We want to ask 
for one of yours. Each month you will 
find, toward the back of the TEACHER, 
three regular features. We wonder 
what you think about /t’s News to Us, 
Yours for the Asking, and Look, Hear, 
Now? The first lists new articles from 
people who do not now advertise with 
us. Your letters of inquiry will help us 
get a contract—if you really feel you 
are interested in the things that are 
listed. The second lists free teaching 
aids from our advertisers. Requests 
there will help maintain that advertis- 
ing. The third is a service, pure and 
simple. New films are reviewed for 
your information and convenience. Do 
you find them useful? 

We save this paragraph till last be- 
cause we are a little disappointed over 
the situation. Your TEACHER for 
November is smaller than usual. Our 
budget will not permit a full-size 
magazine with the amount of adver- 
tising revenue coming in this month. 
You will find almost as much reading 
matter as always, but some departments 
have been sacrificed. We apologize while 
keeping our fingers crossed that you 
won’t be too disappointed. 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 








“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 


| cluded many American proper names and many 


historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 


of the International Phonetic Association. More 


than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 


ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64; x 9x 1 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield 2, Mass. 
— TT I a aT 
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Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 
kkk 


A HABIT 


We Shall Always Maintain 
kkk 








Tubelo, Miss. elementary designed in architectural concrete by 
Overstreet and Town 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” ARCHITECTURAL 
BINDINGS CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 


Prebound Library 


Books Rebinding 
enduring material. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Jacksonville, Illinois 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the use of concrete 
. . . through scientific research and engineering field work 























Learning to Read For permanent power and interest, there is no better 


program than Learning to Read. A complete basic 
by Nila B. Smith series emphasizing the development of these essen- 
tial skills: 


Read and Do - word recognition 


* interpretation of meaning 


(workbooks) * study skills 


* appreciation 





Grades 1 through 3 Teacher’s guide for each grade, 1 through 3 











So il SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Kich Dividends 


“What assurance do we have that if we increase 
teachers’ salaries next year we won’t have the same 
old teachers, teaching in the same old way?” This 
question quite naturally occurred to many legislators 
when they were thinking about increasing salaries 
of Tennessee teachers by ten million dollars a year. 
Now that the salary increase has gone into effect. 
they and all the people of the state deserve to have 
their question answered. 

The answer, simply stated, is, ““Yes, we have the 
same bodies, but not the same spirits who were with 
us last year.” Talk to almost any teacher and 
you will see what I mean. Last year they were 
despondent. Even with their salary adjustment 
of the preceding year they were unable to pay their 
bills because living costs had jumped faster than 
their salaries. Many of them were thinking about 
leaving the profession, and some did. Others stuck 
around because they had incomes outside of teaching. 
Comparatively few had either the money or the in- 
clination to attend teachers’ workshops or summer 
school. 

This year, even with their overflowing classes, 
teachers have taken a new lease on life. They bought 
new fall outfits—and there is nothing which will do 
quite so much to boost a teacher’s morale as a gaudy 
necktie for the men, a goofy hat for the women. 
They are meeting their patrons with the confidence 
and enthusiasm which comes from tangible evidence 
that their services are appreciated. They are look- 
ing for ways to improve their teaching rather than 
for ways to get another job. 


A few more facts will help to answer the question. 
Since the legislature appropriated funds for the 
salary increase, thousands of teachers have attended 
workshops. Hundreds of others rushed back to 
college as soon as their spring terms were over. 
Summer schools throughout the state were crowded 
to the hilt with education majors. Some teachers 
sought their education in travel or in summer school 
attendance in other sections. Said one college presi- 
dent, “It looks like somebody has all of a sudden ap- 
plied a liberal dose of ‘high life’ to the teachers of 
Tennessee.” 

A look at individual counties will give a good pic- 
ture of the situation. Last year one county re- 
quested 90 permits; this year it has asked for 13. 
Another had 112 last year and 32 this year. Re- 
ductions of 75% in the number of permits are not 
uncommon. The State Department of Education 
had issued 1200 fewer teaching permits than it had 
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issued at the same time last year, and many of those 
now teaching on permits will complete enough col- 
lege training to secure regular certificates before 
the year is over. 

The amazing improvement in the training, morale, 
and efficiency of Tennessee’s teachers during the past 
year proves one thing conclusively: Tennessee’s 
investment in increased teachers’ salaries is reaping 
rich dividends! 

The best way to secure the decreased teaching load, 
increased pay and better school facilities we still 
need is to continue to improve our qualifications so 
that we may do an even better job of teaching Ten- 
nessee’s children. Every teacher has a solemn obli- 
gation to make the tax dollars invested in him con- 
tinue to return rich dividends. 


" fo Wn he PS 


How would you like to have one hundred and nine- 
ty thousand friends? Well, you have them, and with 
a moderate amount of effort you can increase the 
number to two hundred thousand or even three 
hundred thousand. 

I refer, of course, to the members of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, every one of 
whom is a staunch friend of all of us teachers. 
Tangible evidence of their friendship abounds in 
every school which has a P.T.A. organization— 
library books, maps, playground equipment, cur- 
tains for the stage, rugs for the principal’s office 
and the thousand and one other needed items which a 
financially embarrassed or chronically stingy school 
board could not or would not buy. 

Every major school law enacted in Tennessee dur- 
ing the past decade gives further proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of their support, as do the understanding 
of school problems and pride in school progress 
— exist among people throughout our state to- 

ay. 

That any teacher would deliberately deny him- 
self the support of such a host of friends is incon- 
ceivable. Yet that is exactly what he does when he 
fails to work diligently in his local P.T.A.; keep 
abreast of P.T.A. happenings through subscription 
to local and state P.T.A. magazines; enlist new mem- 
bers for his association; take necessary steps to or- 
ganize an association if his school does not have one. 
Let’s give Dale Carnegie a new wrinkle on “How 
to Win Friends” by increasing our state P.T.A. mem- 
bership by twenty-five thousand this year! 





STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 


By the Governor 
WHEREAS, the effectiveness of any democracy is in direct 


proportion to the degree of enlightenment among all its people, and 


WHEREAS, the degree of enlightenment among all of our 


people is in direct proportion to the effectiveness of our public schools, 





and 


WHEREAS, the effectiveness of our public schools is in direct 
proportion to the interest our people have in them, and 


WHEREAS, American Education Week, sponsored annually 
by the American Legion, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Education Association and U. S. Office of 
Education, provides us all an opportunity, and an obligation to focus 
our attention on our schools, 


NOW, THEREFORE, 1, Gordon Browning, Governor of 
Tennessee, do proclaim the week of November 6-12 as American 
Education Week, and do urge all citizens of our state to visit their 
schools, become acquainted with their teachers, study their school 
programs and rededicate themselves to support of the institutions 
upon which we must depend to make our democracy work,—our 
public schools. 








IN TESTIMONY WHERE- 
OF I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Great Seal of the 


State of Tennessee to be affixed 
at Nashville this the first day of 
October, 1949. 


bypbes\doe] 


GOVERNOR 





BY THE GOVERNOR: 


James H. Cummings 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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Off to a Good Start 


SPIRIT of optimism prevails 

throughout Tennessee as 
more than 625,000 children and 
youth are welcomed back to school 
this fall by more than 22,000 hap- 
pier and better prepared teachers. 
Informal progress reports com- 
piled by supervising teachers in 14 
county and 5 city school systems 
in West Tennessee, 26 county 
and 8 city systems in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and 17 county and 4 city 
systems in East Tennessee—a 
total of 69 school systems— pre- 
sent unmistakable evidence that 
Tennessee schools are on the 
march! 


Teacher Situation 


A school can be no better than 
its teachers. Therefore, the most 
significant evidence of progress 
is the marked state-wide improve- 
ment in teacher situation. There 
is still a shortage of qualified, 
certified teachers particularly in 
the lower grades, but reports pour 
in stating that: 

Vacancies have been filled with better 
qualified people. 

There is more professional interest. 
Many attended summer school and work- 
shops. 

Young college students are turning to 
teaching as a career. 

The situation is much better, though 
far from ideal 

Every teaching position is filled 
with better qualified teachers than last 
year. Teachers are happier in their 
work. 

A tabulation of reports shows 
that an increased number of 
teachers with Master’s and Bach- 
elor’s degrees and also more 
with two and three years of col- 
lege training have been employed 
this year. There is a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of 
untrained teachers employed. 


Effects of Salary Increase 


The question that was fre- 
quently asked by members of the 
Legislature while considering the 
bill which increased teachers’ 
salaries approximately 10 million 
dollars annually was, “Will in- 


creasing the salaries of the same 
bunch of teachers improve the 
schools?” Reports indicate some 
justification for the legislative 
apprehension, but with few ex- 
ceptions the taxpayers are getting 
substantial returns in better serv- 
ice on the investment. Extracts 
from the reports say: 


With better pay, less time is given to 
work other than school work. 

Teachers are more interested in vital- 
izing classroom instruction. 

There is more willingness to work. 

More seem to be happy and proud to 
be a teacher. 

Teachers are trying to do a better job. 
They are aware that the public expects 
more. 

Interest is better, but poorly trained 
teachers are critical of working condi- 
tions. 

Some have splendid attitudes and al- 
ways will. Others complain about re- 
ports, meetings, etc. For so long they 
have felt underpaid and overworked 
that they continue to be dissatisfied. 

General attitude is that of “wanting 
to do my best.” 

Teachers have an incentive to do a 
better job. 

Teachers are making an effort to cor- 
relate subjects and improve their situa- 
tions without much complaining. 

They show appreciation for an in- 
crease in salary and desire to do a better 
job. 

More of those who are teaching seem 
to feel that they have a position that is 
more highly respected than in the past. 





In an effort to find out 
what has happened to 
the schools of Tennessee, 
Mr. Thomas, director of 
the Division of Public 
Schools (Elementary) 
made a quick survey 
and came up with these 
facts. The results are en- 
couraging for, to steal 
one of his quotes, "the 
situation is much bet- 
ter." 
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Tennessee's Biggest Business 





R. LEE THOMAS 
State Department of Education 


The number of emergency 
teachers has been substantially re- 
duced. In fact, this year only five 
county school systems reported no 
change in the number of teachers 
holding “permits,” and in most 
instances, persons not holding 
professional certificates improved 
their professional status by at- 
tending summer school or an off- 
campus workshop. The reduction 
of permits in other county school 
systems ranges from approxi- 
mately 10% to 100%. Most of the 
permit teachers now employed 
took some professional training 
this summer. Permit teachers have 
been practically eliminated in city 
school systems. A majority of 
those now employed are college 
graduates who lack certain pro- 
fessional courses. 

Enrollment and Attendance 

Increased enrollments have 
been reported from all sections of 
the state. It is too early in the 
school year to make definite com- 
parisons, but unofficial and in- 
complete reports show an increase 
of more than 3,000 over last year’s 
net enrollment in grades one 
through twelve. 

Reports on school attendance 
are even more favorable than 
those concerning enrollment. Ex- 
tracts from reports show the fol- 
lowing enrollment and attendance 
trends: 

Yes, we have about 500 more this 
year than last. More interest in keeping 
children in school every day seems to be 
reflected in our first month’s report. 

We have an alert attendance teacher. 

First grades show an increased enroll- 
ment. i 

There is small increase in enrollment 
and a higher percent of attendance. 

Enrollments in large centers have in- 
creased but have decreased in small 


centers. 
Enrollment in the county has in- 


7 








creased a great deal. The increase has 
been in the larger schools. 

All city school systems report in- 
creased enrollment and attendance. One 
reports the highest in history. 


Buildings and Grounds 


The summer vacation period 
has been a time of activity un- 
equaled in the history of the 
school systems of the state in im- 
proving, modernizing, and beauti- 
fying school plants. Reports 
indicate that an average of three 
new buildings have been con- 
structed in each county and city 
school system. Hundreds of class- 
rooms and other facilities have 
been added to existing buildings. 
With few exceptions, the school 
plants of the state—large and 
small, city and rural—were spic 
and span at the beginning of the 
season. But let’s take an imagi- 
nary trip across the state and 
make several stops in each grand 
division to get first hand informa- 
tion as reported by the super- 
vising teachers. 


In West Tennessee: 

Almost all buildings have been im- 
proved in some way. 

We are beginning the year with two 
new two-teacher buildings with lunch- 
rooms that we did not have last year. 
One is for white and one for colored 
children. 

Wells have been dug. Running water 
has been put in to a number of schools. 
Indoor toilets, drinking and handwash- 
ing facilities have been added to some 
schools. 

Nine school buildings have been re- 
painted, three buildings have had new 
roofs, and three school campuses have 
been terraced. 

New hot water heaters, three-way 
sinks, and dishes have been added to 
lunchrooms. About 600 new desks have 
been bought. All blackboards have been 
painted a light green. Plans are being 
made to begin work on the inside of 
the rooms by painting in different color 
schemes and adding more light. 

A number of the smaller schools have 
been wired for electricity at the 
community’s expense. A number of 
other schools have had community 
workings on the building and grounds. 
The P. T. A.’s have been largely the 
working fellows. Some of the smaller 
communities have equipped the school 
grounds with playground equipment. 
Some of the grounds have been sodded 
under the direction of the agriculture 
teacher or 4-H Club leaders. 


In Middle Tennessee: 

All buildings have been repaired and 
painted. Better equipment has been 
placed in most of them. We have con- 
centrated on school ground improvement 
and better equipment. People are ex- 
pecting all conditions to improve. 

Fourteen schools have new additions. 
Grounds were graded at eight schools. 
There were ten roads or driveways 
oiled or resurfaced. 

Four new buildings were added dur- 
ing the year. 

Twenty-four schools were painted in- 
side and/or out. Six schools’ lighting 
was changed to incandescent. Lighting 
was installed in three schools which 
had no previous lighting. Nine new 
stokers were installed. Several boys’ 
showers repaired in high schools. Class 
bells, fire alarms, and wall plugs were 
installed in several schools. 

Playground equipment has been added 
to a number of schools. Grounds have 
been graded and planted and new drives 
have been cut and surfaced. Three new 
buildings have been constructed in the 
county. Classrooms have been built on 
three other buildings. Two lunchrooms 
are being built at other schools. 

All but six of our schools have been 
wired for electricity. Paint has been 
applied to approximately all schools 
within the past two years.. Water 
pumps have been added to a large num- 
ber of buildings, green surfaced boards 
have been added to some, and general 
repair to buildings and toilets have been 
made or included in the work program 
now in progress. 

In East Tennessee: 

Not too long ago, Whittier’s “Still sits 
the schoolhouse by the road, a ragged 
beggar sleeping” would have been appli- 
cable to our county, but with the coming 
of the maintenance program the descrip- 
tion has become passe. Broken windows 
are no longer mended with cardboard. 
Many old buildings have had new win- 
dows installed. The one high school 
building in the county has a new roof, 
and three other buildings are in the 
process of being re-roofed. Several 
driveways have been graveled, and 
water systems have been kept in good 
repair. 

The maintenance men have made 
many minor improvements. Three build- 
ings have been constructed. Two of 
these have eight classrooms and one has 
four classrooms and an auditorium. 

We have eleven new buildings. All 
other buildings have received some re- 
pairs. Many have been painted inside 
and outside, and new lights have been 
added. The school grounds are being 
improved. 

Practically all schools are planning 
definite improvements for their grounds 


and many of them on their buildings 
also. During last year 64 classrooms, 
5 auditoriums, and 7 lunchrooms were 
added. This year we have added ten 
classrooms and one lunchroom. 

Running water, electricity, and indoor 
toilets are being added to several 
schools. 


And in the cities: 

There has been additional playground 
equipment added. The playground has 
been filled in and graded, and shade 
trees have been set out. The buildings 
were relighted and redecorated during 
the summer. 

Approximately fifty additional class- 
rooms have been added to the various 
old buildings so that the first grade 
could be kept on an all-day basis. In 
addition, new auditoriums, new lunch- 
rooms, and new gymnasiums have been 
provided in schools where needed. 

Major repairs have been made to all 
schools with the exception of our two 
new buildings erected last year. Lawns 
were kept mowed during the entire 
summer. 

Transportation 

Safe, comfortable transporta- 
tion to and from school at public 
expense is an important service 
that parents want for their chil- 
dren. The following extracts from 
reports indicate eontinued pro- 
gress in the development of an 
efficient transportation system: 

Bigger and better buses have been 
added. Feeder bus routes have been 
consolidated with bigger buses. 

Seven additional buses have been 
added. Routes have been shortened 
and more people are being served. 

More bus routes have been added, 
thereby shortening the hours of some 
of the children who had to leave home 
before daylight and reach home after 
dark. Many short routes have been 
added. 

Two new buses have been purchased 
this year, and forty new ones were 
bought last year. 

Approximately 110 additional 
transportation miles have been added 
this year. Four schools which have 
never had transportation are being 
served now. Five new buses have been 
added. 

Instructional Materials 

Instruction, which includes 
teaching and learning activities, 
is the heart of the school program. 
The effectiveness of teaching and 
learning to great extent de- 
pends upon the availability and 
use of adequate instructional 
materials. Hence, the problems of 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NUMBER | PROBLEM 


Curriculum 


EARL M. RAMER 


University of Tennessee 


OWEVER the curriculum 

may be defined, its chief con- 
cern is with the improvement of 
educational experiences of the 
learner. The improvement of 
these experiences is now the No. 
1 problem facing the people of 
Tennessee. 

It’s the No. 1 problem, very 
simply, because as a people we 
have placed faith in Tennessee 
schools (which means our local 
schools) to provide children with 
those ideas and accomplishments 
which will make for successful 
living. The school is the social in- 
stitution on which the largest 
number of people rely for the 
perpetuation and improvement of 
our way of life. What happens as 
a result of schooling is the pay- 
off which citizens in general and 
teachers in particular must exam- 
ine from time to time. 


Started with a Survey 


There is mounting evidence 
that our schools can do more than 
they are now doing to meet real 
life needs, but there is evidence 
at the same time that Tennessee 
teachers and educational workers 
can organize, and indeed are or- 
ganizing, to do the job. Let’s look 
briefly at developments during 
the past few years. 

First, our self-survey of schools 
in the state, 1945-46, gave us solid 
ground on which to base our 
curriculum planning. We are 
familiar with the needs and con- 
ditions disclosed by the survey. 
In the summer of 1947 a state- 
wide educational conference of 
more than 200 participants was 
held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for the pur- 
pose of proposing revisions in 
standards to conform to survey 
findings. Proposed revisions were 
duly made during the conference, 
submitted to the State Board of 
Education, and accepted practi- 
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cally without change. The revi- 
sions approved by the board gave 
sanction to the idea that there 
should be greater local initiative 
in curriculum planning. This 
meant simply that confidence was 
expressed in the abilities of teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents 
and administrators in each local 
school or school unit to work co- 
operatively in defining and solving 
school problems and recommend- 
ing new policies and procedures. 
This involved rejection by the 
State Board and State Depart- 
ment of Education of the concept 
of curriculum improvement which 
holds that a school program can 
be handed down, ready-made, 
from higher administrative cen- 
ters. This faith in the creative and 


cussed these recommended poli- 
cies and procedures and ways of 
getting them effectively into ac- 
tion. - 

Soon after the beginning of the 
school year 1948-49, there arose 
the demand for more specific 
kinds of curriculum helps for 
local-school planning groups. All 
over the state teachers were be- 
coming responsive to the idea that 
desirable changes in school pro- 
grams should derive from study 
and planning on the job; but they 
were faced with many difficult 
problems in getting started. They 
began saying, in effect: “We have 
been encouraged to define our own 
educational needs and problems, 
and we want to do it. However, 
we would like more specific sug- 


Dr. Ramer is a West Tennessean with teaching experience 
throughout the South. He is a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity's College of Education and this summer directed the 
State Curriculum Workshop which developed the bulletin he 


describes here. 


cooperative energy of the indivi- 
dual school staff voiced in the 
state survey and reflected in revi- 
sions of standards has given clear 
direction to curriculum planning 
activities since that time. 


Conferences Were Next 

In the summer of 1948, state- 
wide educational leadership con- 
ferences were held on the campus- 
es of Tennessee A and I State 
College and Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute and involved the cooper- 
ation of all public education agen- 
cies in the state. The conferences 
explored leadership opportunities 
and responsibilities, and recom- 
mended policy and _ procedure 
geared to the principle of local 
initiative. Findings were made 
available in bulletins published by 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Since the summer of 1948, 
many representative groups of 
teachers, principals, supervisors 
and superintendents have dis- 
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gestions on how to begin, what to 
do, etc.” 


Finally—the Bulletin 


In answer to this problem the 
State Department of Education, 
working with Tennessee A and I 
State College, the State Colleges, 
and the College of Education of 
the University of Tennessee 
planned two curriculum work- 
shops for the summer of 1949. 
These workshops had the simple 
purpose of producing materials 
that should be of value to local 
curriculum planning groups. 

Participants were drawn from 
the ranks of teachers, principals, 
supervisors and administrators, 
and met on the A and I and U.T. 
campuses during the first term of 
the summer session. Throughout 
the six-week period the work of 
these two groups was directed to- 
ward the development of the best 
possible suggestions for the shap- 
ing of more effective curriculum 
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plans locally, and at the county, 
city and state levels. Materials 
produced in the two centers were 
brought together into one pro- 
jected bulletin which should be 
available by November 1, or soon 
after. 

Every effort was put forth to 
make the contents of the bulletin 
simple and direct. First is a brief 
background of curriculum plan- 
ning in the state, and second is a 
section addressed to teachers in- 
dividually and containing sug- 
gestions and examples related to 
good classroom procedure. The 
third major section of the bulle- 
tin points out ways in which local 
staffs can organize for coopera- 
tive action in defining and meet- 
ing school-community needs. The 
fourth and final part of the bulle- 
tin includes proposals for a con- 
tinuous and growing program of 
curriculum improvement in the 
state—a program growing out of 
intelligently pooled efforts at all 
levels of planning. Throughout 
these four major divisions of the 
bulletin may be found the theme 
that real curriculum improvement 
must involve the careful planning 
of those individuals who are 
closest to the learner. 

No Cure-All 

The bulletin will be no cure-all 
for curriculum ills in Tennessee. 
Those who participated in its de- 
velopment feel, however, that it 
should be of good practical value 
to all individuals and groups sin- 
cerely interested in school im- 
provement, and that it may be 
used as the initial step in a long- 
time curriculum improvement 
program. Here are a few ways in 
which it may be used: 

1. Individual teachers may find 
pointers for the improvement of 
classroom practice, particularly 
in the area of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 

2. Local staffs may wish to 
use it as an aid in evaluating 
present programs and making 
plans for improvement. 

3. Local staffs may wish to use 
it in attempts to improve their 
group planning procedures. 

4. It may be useful in organiz- 
ing county or city planning com- 
mittees designed to coordinate 
and encourage curriculum im- 
provement activities. 
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5. Administrators may find it 
useful in channeling information 
between local and state levels; or 
by securing its use in county or 
city curriculum groups already 
organized. 

The possible uses outlined 
above all stress the importance of 
group work on local problems. 
Throughout the bulletin the im- 
provement of group operation is a 
key idea accompanying the em- 
phasis upon local initiative. 

In keeping with this emphasis, 
therefore, it is felt that most suc- 
cessful use of the bulletin will 
come from group activities in 
which all educational workers in 
the local units consider it to- 
gether. Values thus gained should 














supplement materially the more 
specific suggestions addressed to 
teachers individually. Recommen- 
dations contained in the bulletin 
have implications for planning at 
all levels and merit the consider- 
ation of all personnel. It seems 
reasonable that those concerned 
with pre-service teacher educa- 
tion may find it helpful. 


Use It Locally 

Ways in which the bulletin will 
first be used will differ from place 
to place. In those counties or cities 
where well-organized and func- 
tioning curriculum committees 
now exist it may be best for these 
groups first to consider the bulle- 
tin and its implications for fur- 
ther planning. In those areas 
where such county-wide or city- 
wide committees do not exist, or 
are not functioning actively, it 
may be wise to encourage first 
consideration of the bulletin by 
the individual school staffs. In 
this event, it might seem feasible 
to have all one and two room 


school personnel come together 
for their study activities in groups 
of 10 to 15 at convenient geo- 
graphic points in the county. The 
specific nature of early organiza- 
tion for study and planning 
would seem important only in the 
degree that present structure and 
thinking be taken prominently 
into consideration. The test would 
seem to be: Do those involved see 
this beginning as a logical, sen- 
sible, beginning? If the answer is 
in the affirmative, then there 
should be little cause for worry. 
The problem of organization and 
approach is a continuing one 
which all curriculum groups will 
need to face periodically. The im- 
portant thing is to get started 
with an organization which makes 
sense locally, and then depend 
upon group intelligence to change 
the nature of the organization 
later if this seems wise. 


It is the sincere desire of the 
State Department of Education 
and the state institutions of high- 
er learning to assist curriculum 
study groups in every way. Per- 
sonnel will be made available 
wherever possible to local plan- 
ning groups desiring assistance. 
In the earmarking of such con- 
sultative services these state agen- 
cies would be aided immeasurably 
by an early knowledge of groups 
likely to call for assistance during 
the present school year. It would 
seem wise, therefore, for each in- 
dividual school or school system 
contemplating such self-study 
activity to write to the State De- 
partment of Education indicating 
its purpose in embarking upon 
such a program, and its desire to 
secure all available advisory serv- 
ices. In this way the State De- 
partment will be able to make the 
request a matter of record and be- 
gin to plan with other state agen- 
cies and institutions to build the 
necessary resources. 


Through such cooperative cur- 
riculum planning there seems real 
hope for building better and 
better educational experiences 
for and with Tennessee youth. 
Tennessee’s program of curricu- 
lum improvement will then be one 
accruing from wise planning and 
intelligent sharing throughout 
the state. 
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The Responsibility of Citizens tor Their Schools 


"We stand at one of those pivotal moments in American history 


when new frontiers can be opened to public education,’ 


says 


Mr. Larsen, chairman of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. The Commission, a group of 28 prominent 
laymen, was formed last spring to study the problems confront- 
ing public school education today, and to help arouse the 
broad public interest necessary for solving them. 


ANY appeals for better 

public schools today are 
based on the admirable sentiment 
that we all ought to do something 
for the children. “We must not 
let the youngsters down,” we 
often are told, and sometimes the 
implication is that public schools 
are a sort of philanthropy. 

As a layman, I have been in- 
terested to learn that this kind of 
appeal for good public schools is 
a rather recent development in 
our history. Our early leaders 
wanted schools as a guarantee of 
the prosperity of each commun- 
ity and as a guardian of the na- 
tion. The earliest laws requiring 
universal education in Massachu- 
setts were passed more than 
three hundred years ago not as a 
charity for children, but to insure 
skilled labor, to prevent wide- 
spread poverty, and to enable 
people to read both the Bible and 
the laws of the land. George 
Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son felt the need for schools to 
provide an informed electorate 
which would be fully capable of 
intelligent self-government. I 
think it can fairly be said that our 
founding fathers became cham- 
pions of public education for the 
most practical of reasons—be- 
cause they knew that education 
was a matter of survival. 

When more than two years ago, 
President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University and six mem- 
bers of a joint committee (which 
had been appointed by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. and the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education) ap- 
proached a small group of laymen 
including myself with the sugges- 
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tion that we form a national 
Commission of laymen to consider 
the problems faced by the public 
schools, it was this importance of 
the schools to the nation and com- 
munity which they stressed. 


Citizens Must Act 


Here, they said, is a public 
school system which benefits every 
citizen, a public school system 
upon which we all depend more 
than we know, yet here also is a 
public school system in which 
few laymen show much active in- 
terest. The educators told us it 
was time for all citizens to 
shoulder the responsibility for im- 
proving the public schools instead 
of leaving such efforts up to the 
educators alone. 

We laymen whom the educators 
approached agreed that all citi- 
zens must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for the schools, but we were 
not at all sure what we could do 
about it. We set up an exploratory 
committee to see if such a group 
could be effective, and to deter- 
mine ways in which it might 
operate. 

First of all we examined the 
problems the public schools face 
today. We learned of the short- 
ages of school buildings, the 
shortages of teachers, and the 
shortages of funds for equipment. 
We learned also of the difficulty 
in many places of finding persons 
of the required capabilities in- 
terested enough in the public 
schools to serve on school boards. 
We learned of the confusion of 
educational goals which so often 
exists, and the lack of clearly 
understood standards. 

As the educators had told us, we 
saw that the key problem was the 
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general apathy on the part of the 
public toward the public schools. 
We talked with people from com- 
munities where only a small per- 
centage of the voters turned out 
for school board elections, and 
we heard of places where town 
meetings to consider school prob- 
lems attracted only a handful of 
participants. 


Local Action Brings Results 


These were not the only kinds 
of community we learned about, 
however. In many parts of the 
United States we saw commun- 
ities where citizens had gotten 
together and formed committees 
to improve their public schools. In 
some of these places the results 
were almost miraculous. It was 
not uncommon, we found, for a 
citizens committee to revitalize 
completely its local school system, 
to change laws where necessary, 
to raise whatever funds were 
needed; and in a relatively short 
time to provide its own solutions 
to the many problems we had been 
considering. 

The existence of local citizens 
committees such as these con- 
vinced us that regardless of how 
much federal or state aid is 
granted to the schools, the thought 
and energy necessary for the im- 
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Stay Off That Gymnasium Foor’ 


HE “keep off” policy is so 

generally used by school ad- 
ministrators that it might be well 
to review the facts and current 
opinions pertinent to use of the 
gymnasium floor. The adminis- 
trators are frequently accused of 
being unsympathetic toward com- 
munity activities not directly a 
part of the childhood education 
program. Community groups are 
frequently denied the use of 
school buildings and grounds at 
times when they feel they have 
justification for such use. What 
are the problems involved? 

The first, probably, is the func- 
tion of school buildings and 
grounds. Leaders in education 
are generally agreed that there 
should be maximum use of the 
school plant for all purposes that 
are socially wholesome, including 
its use by adults as well as by 
school children. But, while the 
principle of maximum use of the 
school plant is definitely sound in 
theory, in practical administra- 
tion several problems arise that 
cannot be overlooked. 


What Is Socially Wholesome? 


What is a socially wholesome 
project? The answer is a difficult 
one. It is conceivable that an in- 
dependent basketball contest 
might be either socially inspira- 
tional or degrading. The deter- 
mining factor is quality of leader- 
ship. However, it is not easy to 
grant permission to one while re- 
fusing a like permit to another. 
Similarly, it is neither easy nor 
expedient to give a permit for a 
political gathering that is honestly 
concerned with presenting a fac- 
tual, unbiased discussion of a com- 
munity problem and to refuse a 
permit for a questionable politi- 
cal harangue. 

A second problem is that of 
money. Who is to pay for the cost 
of extra janitor services, light, 
heat, water, and for damage to 
the building? It is reasonable to 
assume that these costs should be 
included in the total school budget. 
Accept the statement as fact. But 
when a school administrator is 
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faced with the administration of a 
program of child training on an 
inadequate budget, he must make 
a decision regarding relative 
values and he may decide that the 
total budget should be focused on 
the education of children. It would 
seem reasonable to suggest that 
groups either agree to pay a fee 
to take care of the above men- 
tioned items, or make provision 
for an increased appropriation 
by an appeal to the tax payers. On 
the other hand, school adminis- 
trators should make every effort 
to cooperate in providing those 
facilities necessary for worthwhile 
activities. 
The Finish on the Floor 

To what extent does community 
use of a gymnasium destroy the 
finish on a gymnasium floor? In 
the opinion of the writer, this 
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the floor to produce a desired sur- 
face. A  semi-slippery floor is 
desirable for social dancing. This 
is often secured by scattering 
flakes or powders over the floor. 
These not only scratch the sur- 
face but become embedded in the 
finish. To restore the surface to 
its original usefulness, strong 
soap solutions are necessary. The 
floor finish does not last long 
under these conditions. 

Cleaning schedule. If dust and 
dirt are allowed to settle on any 
finished surface, the finish of that 
surface will quickly deteriorate. 
Gymnasium floors should be 
mopped with a lightly oiled mop 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

Let it be repeated, the extent 
to which community use of the 
gymnasium will damage the floor 
has been greatly exaggerated. If 
the floor is finished with a pene- 
trating material, if harmful ma- 
terials used for purposes of 
producing a different surface are 
prohibited, and if a regular clean- 
ing schedule is provided, only nor- 
mal wear should be expected. 


To use or not to use? That is the question principals and super- 
intendents must continually answer. Here a professor of phys- 
ical education at the University at least explains the situation. 
The solution is left up to the administrator. 


damage has been greatly exag- 
gerated. However, the extent of 
damage is due to several factors. 

The finish. It is generally 
agreed that gymnasium floors 
should be given a finish of a pene- 
trating, sealing material rather 
than a top dressing. The finish 
that penetrates into the wood is 
more durable and less easily 
marred. (At the University of 
Tennessee, a heavy coat of hot 
linseed oil was applied to all phy- 
sical education gymnasia. After 
forty-eight hours, the surplus was 
wiped off. This gave a good dur- 
able finish and did not require any 
extra coating for the entire period 
from 1932 to 1945. No restrictions 
whatever were made regarding 
street shoes, tap dance shoes, and 
the like.) 

Use of other materials. Other 
materials are sometimes used on 


Finally, from the standpoint of 
a more socially wholesome com- 
munity, isn’t it possible for the 
several interested groups to get 
together and work out the prob- 
lems involved to provide maxi- 
mum use of the school plant? The 
school board should determine 
the function of the plant. The 
board, with the advice of the 
superintendent, should set up 
criteria for determining socially 
wholesome activities. The county 
court should provide additional 
budget to take care of increased 
expenses, or the school board, with 
the advice of the superintendent, 
should establish a minimum fee 
that will meet these additional 
costs. Then the superintendent 
should provide supervision of the 
finish of the floor, the care of the 
floor, and the cleaning of the 
floor. 
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Teachers Need Speech Training 


When you plan the courses you are going to take at summer school, 
give some thought to speech training. Professor Byers says that 
every teacher needs such training—for selfish reasons, of course, but 


for the student, too. 


E must have it clear at the 
{ W beginning that in treating 
‘the need for speech in the teacher 


‘training program, we are not 


speaking of play production, or of 
debating, or of the declamation of 
impressive bits of prose or poetry, 
although these things are often 
connected with speech training. 
Rather, we are dealing with the 
most important means mankind 
has developed for inter-personal 
communication. 

Speech is a code made up of 
audible and visible symbols. It is 
used to communicate ideas and to 
express feelings. It is the pri- 
mary means by which each indi- 
vidual adjusts himself to the 
society in which he must live. 
Through his speech, each indi- 
vidual exerts some measure of 
control over the actions of others. 
Whether it be a child at the dinner 
table asking his mother to pass 
the potatoes or a candidate for 
the United States Senate speak- 
ing to five thousand potential sup- 
porters, the speaker depends on 
his skill in oral communication to 
adjust himself to society and to 
exert a measure of social control. 


Success Depends on Speech 


The teacher training program 
needs speech in three major areas. 
First, all teachers need to speak 
efficiently. A teacher’s relation- 
ships with his students lie almost 
exclusively in the area of oral 
communication. A teacher con- 
trols or fails to control his class; 
he stimulates or fails to stimulate 
his students; and he directs or 
fails to direct the learning proc- 
ess, largely in terms of his skill 
in oral communication. There are 
few professions in which skill in 
speaking is more important than 
it is in the teaching profession. A 
teacher who employs a harsh, un- 
pleasant voice, who cannot make 
himself heard in the classroom, or 


who employs substandard forms 
of pronunciation is likely to fail 
without understanding why he 
has failed. 

A second area in which teacher 
training must include speech is 
that of speech science and correc- 
tion. We can easily note the plight 
of people who fail to develop ade- 
quate speech, and the loss to so- 
ciety which stems from this 
failure. All teachers, but especial- 
ly teachers of the elementary 
grades and teachers of English 
and speech need to know how to 
recognize speech defects, and 
what to do about them. This is 
not to say that all teachers need 
to become speech correctionists. 
All teachers do need to know 
when the services of a specialist 
are needed and where to find 
them, when the simple assistance 
of parents and regular teachers 
cannot correct a speech defect, 
and what to do to supplement the 
work of a specialist in those cases 
where a specialist is needed. 


Early Training Is Vital 


Not very many speech defec- 
tives come to college, but of those 
who do it is often apparent that 
they are defective in speech large- 
ly because their teachers lacked 
basic training in speech. Of 301 
freshman students who were giv- 
en a diagnostic speech test at Pea- 
body last fall, only twelve were 
rated as seriously defective. Of 
these twelve, ten might have been 
adequate or better if their teach- 
ers had had the first essentials of 
speech training. 

In order to avoid possible em- 
barrassment to students, let me 
cite a hypothetical example. A 
young man enrolled in one of the 
speech classes in order to get help 
with a speech defect. His “run” 
sounded more like ‘“‘won” and he 
had been constantly embarrassed 
by this difficulty. Because of this 
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relatively common trouble, called 
lolling, this young man had fought 
every boy in every school he had 
attended as a child, he had been 
retarded one year in high school, 
he had been dismissed from Offi- 
cer Candidate School during the 
war, and he displayed an aggres- 
sive, belligerent attitude which 
quickly turned into tears in an 
interview. A five minute explana- 
tion of the method of forming an 
“yr” sound, plus some oral stimu- 
lation, and he was able to produce 
the sound correctly. His habits 
have been formed, however, and 
only a long and tedious program 
of speech rehabilitation will en- 
able him to speak normally. Had 
that same five minute explanation 
been offered him by any of his 
elementary school teachers, and 
followed up with attention to the 
problem in his class work, the 
young man would have become a 
community leader instead of an 
unhappy behavior problem. 
Direction of Speech Activities 

The skill needed by teachers in 
order to prevent the development 
of speech defects cannot be had 
in classes in play production, 
stage-craft, public speaking, or 
radio; neither can it be found in 
elocution lessons. What is needed 
is a knowledge of the basic Ameri- 
can speech sounds and how they 
are formed, and a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the more com- 
mon types of special disorders, 
their causes and cures. Courses 
in voice and diction, in phonetics, 
in speech pathology and speech 
correction are what teacher train- 
ing institutions must provide in 
order to meet this second need of 
speech in teacher training. 

The third major area in which 
teachers need speech training is 
in the direction of speech activi- 
ties. There is in Tennessee a 
commendable interest in the Na- 
tional Forensic League and in the 
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production of high school plays. 
The training provided by such 
activities, however, is no better 
than the speech background of 
the teachers who-direct it. Too 
often the directors of the high 
school speech activities are so ill 
trained as to cause harm rather 
than improve the speech of their 
students. 

Of the 301 freshman students 
tested at Peabody last fall, 98 had 
participated in plays. The scores 
of these 98 high school actors 
were actually worse than the gen- 
eral average on the speech test. 
Of the 301, 89 had participated in 
high school debates. The scores 
of the debators were also some- 
what worse than the general aver- 
age. It seems likely that the 
reason for this rather startling 
failure of high school speech ac- 
tivities to produce good speakers 
is due in large part to the lack of 
speech training in those who di- 
rect the activities. 


Speech Is Necessary to 
Democracy 


The director of a high school 
play may have as an immediate 
objective the production of the 
Junior Class Play. If he is to 
make the activity educationally 
justifiable, however, he needs to 
know the essentials of good 
drama, so that he can choose a 
script which will be profitable to 
study, and which may tend to 
raise the literary tastes of the 
community; he needs to under- 
stand the theater as a mass media 
of communication so that he can 
direct the thinking of the com- 
munity; he needs to know the 
fundamentals of good American 
speech so that he can use the 
motivation of the play production 
activity to improve the speech per- 
formance of his participants; and 
he needs to know the techniques 
of the modern theater so that he 
can teach lighting, building, paint- 
ing and the elements of interior 
decoration. Finally, and perhaps 
most important, he needs to un- 
derstand the objectives of demo- 
cratic education so that he can 
make of the activity a laboratory 
of democratic living. 

The director of high school de- 
bate is dealing with the very es- 
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sence of our democratic culture. 
He must understand first the 
principles of democracy, the va- 
lidity of mass judgments, and the 
crisis nature of the need to de- 
velop a sense of social responsi- 
bility in his students. While the 
debate director may have as his 
immediate objective the defeat of 
the team from Southside High, he 
is working in an area which is 
potentially one of the most valu- 
able educational fields offered in 
today’s high schools. He must 
understand and teach the limita- 
tions of logic ; he must understand 
and teach the correct formation 
of American speech sounds; he 
must catch and correct speech de- 
fects; he must understand and 
teach all the techniques of compo- 
sition and delivery of public 
speeches. In short, he must be 
well trained. 

Teachers need speech training. 
They need to speak well them- 
selves, not only in the classroom, 
but also in order to assume that 
degree of community leadership 
which they owe to a democratic 
society. They need to know how 
to prevent the loss to society of 
those who become speech defec- 
tives because of the ignorance of 
their teachers in the field of 
speech. Finally, many teachers 
need speech training so that the 
speech activities can realize at 
least a part of their potential ef- 
fectiveness in democratic educa- 
tion. It is the duty of our teacher 
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training institutions to offer such 
training; and it is the duty of 
school administrators to seek out 
and employ teachers who have ac- 
quired such training. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 
Classroom Teachers 
Conference 


The annual Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A., will be 
held in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, at the Greenbrier 
Hotel on December 28-29, 1949. 
Theme for the conference is 
“Unity in Diversity—The Design 
for our Profession.” 

Further information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Jessie P. Fu- 
gett of Lexington, Kentucky, the 
Southeastern Regional Director 
of the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 





Vote FOR 
the Constitutional Convention 
November 8 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


Scholastic Magazines have an- 
nounced the 26th annual national 
Scholastic Awards for art, photo- 
graphy and writing open to junior 
and senior high school students. 
One hundred scholarships valued 
at more than $40,000 and 1,020 
cash awards are among the prizes 
offered. 

Regional awards will be given 
in 24 art media, 9 photography 
classifications, 12 creative writing 
and 6 journalism classifications. 
Regional awards are co-sponsored 
by 45 department stories and 16 
newspapers over the country. 
Regional deadlines are announced 
in the Free Rules Booklet avail- 
able from Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th Street, New York. 
National deadline for art and 
photography is March 15; for 
writing entries, March 1. 

Scholastic Awards have the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Con- 
tests of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 
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It's NEWS to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest to 
educators. If unable to buy them locally, 
write THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and 
we’ll forward your inquiry to the manu- 
facturer. 


The STYLIST portable sound projector, listed 
in the October issue of this magazine, should 
have been listed at $325.00. The price 


quoted was in error. 


COLLESCOPE is a hooded screen with 
a new rear-projection which shows 
sharp brilliant pictures in ordinary 
room light. Permits teacher to stand in 
front of the audience, explaining the 
film and operating the projector at the 
same time. Saves darkroom shades, 
eliminates middle aisle and allows 
proper ventilation. 


ENDUR PAINT offers a re-surfacing 
coat for old slate blackboards at the 
cost of 3% cents per square foot (2 
coats) for the paint. The green hue 
makes a brighter, more cheerful class- 
room and is recommended by illumi- 
nating engineers for maximum read- 
ibility and minimum eye strain. Applied 
by spray or brush by anyone. 


AIRPLANE TABLE provides more 
classroom space and more storage space. 
Two students using the same unit are 
separated by the book compartment. Has 
been approved for use by leading 
teachers colleges. The flexibility of the 
units used in group work is clearly 
illustrated by the use of two tables, 
back to back, affording a working unit 
of 4 students with a large working 
area. Four, six and eight units can be 
readily grouped where group work is 
desirable. 


TESTA MICROSCOPE MODEL F isa 
new standard school microscope with 
professionally precise lenses and mech- 
anism. Costs less than $100. Standard 
Huygens eye piece and the parfocal 
triple nosepiece with standard achro- 
matic objectives show whole insects as 
well as bacteria, pleurosigma structure, 
striae in muscles in a power range 
variable from 40x, 100x to 725x. The in- 
strument is substantial, tamperproof 
and unusually versatile in its adjust- 
ments which include draw tube, coarse 
and fine focusing, an elaborate substage 
with condensing lens and iris diaphragm 
and a double reflecting mirror. Cost 
includes teacher’s manual and plastic 
dust cover. 
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Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment —and the en- 
joyment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 
great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday 





night he will be co-starred with 
an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher—a radio program which 
makes good music live—which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here’s the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use — 
“The Railroad Hour’— every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 









































hich comes: 
Coal Or : 





Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you're right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn’t be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 
mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 








The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and electrical power production, 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 
coal mining operation. 


To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we've just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen 
copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. “TT” 














A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
| Please send me my free copy of 
ie | A Down-tTo-EartH PIcTURE OF COAL. 
BITUMINOUS a& COAL eeedh re 
: i Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE \ Street 

| City. Zone State ; 
i 


Name of Schoo] 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Why | Chose Teaching 


MARY SCOTT STONE 
Soddy Elementary School 


O YOU know why you teach 
school? That is not an easy 
question to answer, but I want to 
try to tell you why I am a teacher. 
I have taught over five hun- 
dred seventy-five youngsters, all 
about ten years old, all in the 
fifth grade. I enjoy children. I 
contend that one who dislikes 
children has no business in the 
schoolroom. I am véry much in- 
terested in children, and in my 
seventeen years of teaching ex- 
perience there has never been a 
day that failed to bring a smile, 
a tear, or a feeling of gratitude. 
What profession pays greater 
dividends? 

Do adults want to teach? Some 
may balance the routine of indus- 
try against the routine of school, 
the stock of student papers against 
the stock of insurance applications 
or telephone bills. They may ask 
themselves if there is anything 
special about teaching. 


Most people who like their jobs 
usually figure out why. The sales- 
man simply says, “I like to sell.” 
The driller says, “I like the hum 
of the heavy stem as it forces its 
way through layers of soil and 
limestone.’”’ The minister replies, 
“I like to open the door to the 
wayward.”’ But the teacher need 
only say, “Children are little 
molds of clay in my hands. My 
opportunities are unlimited.” 

Another argument in favor of 
teaching takes me back to my ori- 
ginal statement that I enjoy chil- 
dren. The gardener likes to plant 
his seeds and watch with interest 
the plants as they peep above 
the ground and grow. The busi- 
ness man thrives as his business 
grows. These things, important 
as they are, are material. The 
teacher works, not with things, 
but with people. 

Again, the dividends are in- 
numerable: the day I taught 
Frank that multiplication is really 


a short way of adding, the day 
I convinced Norman that it was 
wrong to steal, the day that T. C. 
slipped back into the classroom 
at noon to leave a poorly written 
note, “I’ll never bother others 
again. I’ve learned it’s best to get 
along with others to be happy.” 

And, finally, life isn’t dull when 
you’re dealing with children— 
with clay in your hands! Almost 
any day, in any calendar month, 
has a bright spot, a laugh, a bit 
of humor—as when Winifred 
was asked, “What do we call two 
words joined together to make 
one word?” His bright eyes shone 
as he proudly answered, “Why, 
Mrs. Stone, that’s what we call 
‘contrapshuns’.” 

Experiences like these are too 
numerous to mention. But when 
I close the door on the teaching 
profession, and am no longer of 
any service there, I would like 
to feel that I have played some 
small part in a little child’s life, 
that I have helped him better 
himself for his life to come. That 
I have been a teacher. Then grati- 
tude will be measured unto me. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILL ROGERS, edited by Donald 
Day. Will Rogers wrote his auto- 


4TO GROW ON 


Sometimes a book grows on you but better, and rarer, are the books that you 
can grow on. Books like these truly stand the test of time—books to grow on. 







Mee from the Old Testament, by Houston 


IN OUR IMAGE—Character Studies 


biography in his daily column, his 
stage shows, his humorous books, and 
his movies. He had begun to write 
a formal one, too, that was left un- 
finished. Donald Day has added the 
best from a store of hitherto unpub- 
lished material. $3.75, postpaid. 

















A DIARY FROM DIXIE, by Ben 
Ames Williams. Mary Boykin Chesnut 
was the wife of General Chesnut, Aide 
to Jefferson Davis. Her diary is an ex- 
citing account of life during the 
Confederacy. Here is an eye witness 
account of the behind-the-scenes drama 
of the South at War. History that 
reads like “Gone With the Wind”. 
$5.00, postpaid. 


810 Broadway 








THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


im Harte and Guy Rowe. 32 full-color 
portraits picturing more than 75 Old 
* Testament personalities and 26 dra- 
ae matic portions of the Old Testament, 
oe preserving the exact wording of the 
i” King James Version. A big, beautiful 
Mbook for every home and _ library. 
$10.00, postpaid. 













In Tennessee 
Add 2% Sales Tax 

A MOCKINGBIRD SANG AT 
CHICKAMAUGA, by Alfred Leland 
Crabb. A tale of espionage and in- 
trigue, it has as its moving spirits that 
redoubtable, supremely able warrior, 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
Many of the characters in “Lodging At 
the St. Cloud” appear in the new novel 
of the Confederate Army in some of its 
most glorious moments. $2.75, post- 


paid. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
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For social science teachers and for their senior students, here 


The Kinds of Social Security 


is a discussion of employment insurance provided by the fed- 
eral and state governments. Another phase of the work of this 
department was covered in the April, 1949, TEACHER in 


"Youth and Employment Security." 


HE Social Security Act of 

1935 is not a single law, as 
many people suppose, but thirteen 
independent though closely re- 
lated laws termed “titles.” The 
present discussion covers only one 
of them, that of employment se- 
curity, which has two functions. 
It expands the services of the 
public employment offices author- 
ized in 1933 and it provides for a 
Federal-State system of employ- 
ment insurance for those who lose 
their jobs through no fault of 
their own. 

Unemployment insurance is 
often confused with Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance, another 
part of the broad Social Security 
program. They are similar, in that 
both are supported by taxes on 
pay rolls in certain specified kinds 
of employment, to protect work- 
ers against loss of wages. Each 
“covers” roughly half of all wage 
earners. They are, however, 
separate and distinct funds, sep- 
arately collected and adminis- 
tered, have entirely different 
eligibility conditions, and were 
planned for protection of differ- 
ent age groups. 

Unemployment compensation 
under the present Federal-State 
system is administered by the 
State. Its funds are contributed 
in Tennessee, as in most other 
states, entirely by employers in 
“covered” employment, and its 
“benefits” are payable only to 
those temporarily out of work. 
Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 
is wholly administered by the 
U. §. Government through its 
own representatives at various 
points in the State. Its funds are 
derived from both employers and 
workers through payroll taxes. 
Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 
benefits, called pensions, are pay- 
able to the worker for life upon 
his retirement on or after the age 


of 65, or to his dependents if he 
dies before retirement age. 

Likewise OASI is not to be con- 
fused with Old Age Assistance, 
sometimes referred to as pensions, 
paid to the needy aged through 
the Welfare Department. Welfare 
(OAA) payments are based upon 
need as shown by individual case 
investigations regardless of past 
work experience and are provided 
by joint Federal and State appro- 
priations from their general 
funds. 


Two Functions 


Employment Security, already 
noted as consisting of two major 





programs (one of job finding and 
the other unemployment insur- 
ance), is administered in Tennes- 
see by a Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor. These related 
programs have been combined 
into an integrated system of serv- 
ices for young people seeking 
vocational information or their 
first jobs; for employers, needing 
hundreds of different skills al- 
ready developed or looking for 
trainees with special aptitudes; 
and for experienced workers seek- 
ing new jobs as the economic pat- 
terns change. The unemployment 
insurance program calls for the 
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A. L. MATTHEWS 
Department of Employment Security 


systematic accumulation of funds 
during periods of employment so 
as to provide job insurance bene- 
fits to lighten the hardships of 
involuntary unemployment and to 
help stabilize productive employ- 
ment. 


Specialized Services 


To understand better the serv- 
ices this agency is prepared to 
render, something should be told 
of its organization and internal 
operations. The Commissioner 
uses specialists in accounting, 
business management, research 
and statistics, law, employment 
interviewing, occupational analy- 
sis, and aptitude testing. Others 
handle contributions, keep cur- 
rent the quarterly wage credit 
records of more than half a mil- 
lion workers protected by unem- 
ployment compensation and 
provide a state-wide public serv- 
ice comparable in magnitude to 
those of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Education and High- 
ways. 

Plans for the two main func- 
tions of the Department, employ- 
ment service and unemployment 
insurance, are made under the 
Commissioner’s supervision by 
the two Directors in the central 
office. The integrated plans are 
carried out by the State Field 
Manager through whom all opera- 
tions outside the central office are 
streamlined for efficiency in the 
seventy-odd local offices. These 
offices deal directly with employ- 
ers regarding their employment 
needs and tax liability. They take 
registrations of applicants for 
work, conduct counseling, inter- 
views, take and adjust claims. 
They collect and disseminate 
labor market information and 
render other services to workers, 
employers, community planning 
groups, and to schools. 
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A Good Start 


(Continued from page 8) 


improving instruction and provid- 
ing and using instructional ma- 
terials are so closely related that 
supervising teachers have quite 
properly combined their reports 
in these areas. The almost univer- 
sal attention that is being given to 
planning in these areas is one of 
the most promising educational 
trends in Tennessee. Extracts 
from reports show: 

Plans have been made for improving 
the instructional program by encourag- 
ing and planning for in-service training, 
by developing an adequate visual educa- 
tion program, by extensive use of rec- 
ords and the employment of a part-time 
music teacher for all schools. We plan 
to take part in the testing program. 
We have ordered art supplies, records, 
film strips, two projectors, and a re- 
cording machine. 

We are starting a professional library 
this year for the benefit of all teachers. 
A workshop will be conducted on Sat- 
urday afternoons in the field of child 
growth and development. 

A committee is working on a course of 
study for grades 1, 2 and 3. This will 
grow into other committees to be or- 


ganized as soon as time permits. Audio- 
visual aids are being used. 

Almost twice as much money is avail- 
able for instructional materials this 
year. We plan to work on our curricu- 
lum this year in group meetings and 
faculty meetings. 

More materials have been provided 
for individual schools. The County Ma- 
terials Center has been added, including 
records, recordings, and visual aids. 

The program of public educa- 
tion in Tennessee is determined 
largely by the pepole. Its quality 
is limited by the aspirations which 
the people envision for their chil- 
dren and community, and their 
understanding of the purposes and 
objectives of education in their 
state and local community. 

The schools belong to all of the 
people. They provide the children. 
They pay the bills. It is important, 
therefore, that they have an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the role of the school and an op- 
portunity to participate in plan- 
ning, evaluating, and improving 
the program of public education. 

An interested, alert, cooperative 
and concerned public is indicated 
in the reports: 

More parents are visiting schools. 


The public is more in sympathy with 
teachers than before and is expecting 
more of the schools. 

Parents are expecting the best school 
year in history. 

The public is asking for better teach- 
ers. 

Public opinion is divided about salary 
increase. 

Citizens are enthusiastic about better 
schools. Some have the idea that all 
school funds go for teachers’ salaries. 

The attitude of the public toward 
schools is excellent. We feel that the 
P. T. A. organizations throughout the 
county have done much in this respect. 

The public is more aware of school 
activities and is responsive to such 
efforts as organization of P. T. A. 
groups and school visitation programs. 

The people are interested in better 
schools. They are asking questions and 
are volunteering their services to the 
schools. They wish to know more about 
how their sons and daughters are get- 
ting along in school and what they 
themselves can do to help out. 

The people are school conscious. They 
are eager for school improvement and 
are expecting progress along educa- 
tional lines. Evidence is shown through 
greater P. T. A. participation, radio, 
and newspaper publicity. 

People in general say we have a good 
school system. 








The Children Next Door, Binyon Ages 
5-9 


Licorice, Briggs Ages 5-9 

Hodie, Garbutt Ages 5-9 

The Stubborn Donkey, Grautoff Ages 
5-9 


When Cricket Was Little, Rowlett Ages 
5-9 

The Steam Shovel That Wouldn’t Eat 
Dirt, Walters Ages 4-9 

Andy, The Musical Ant, McGreal Ages 
5-9 


Perhaps I’ll Be a Sailor, Bethers Ages 
10-14 


Can You Name Them? A Pictorial- 
Informational Quiz Book, Bethers Ages 
10 up 

The Magic of Oil, Bethers Ages 12 up 

The Adventures of Philippe, A Story of 
Old Kebec, Bowers Ages 8-12 

Harricane Luck, Carmer Ages 8-12 

Eagle in the Wind, Carmer Ages 8-12 

Magic Bells—Favorite Tales, Cothran 
Ages 8-12 

The Pottlebys, Crampton Ages 5-9 

Spooks and Spirits and Shadowy 
Shapes, Doremu: Ages 8-12 

Santa’s Footprints and Other Christ- 
mas Stories, Price Ages 8-12 


There are delightful 


Athactive Books Jar Children 


Aladdin Books—publishers of trade books exclusively for chil- 
dren—offers entertaining and informational books which are emi- 
nently suitable for school and library use. 
new books as well as the old favorites—all in stock now at the 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE. 


ALADDIN 
BOOKS 


A Division of 
the American 
Book Company 


Over the Hills to Nugget, Fisher Ages 
8-12 


Mr. Hermit Miser and the Neighborly 
Pumpkin, Govan Ages 8-12 

A Present for Molly, McCrea Ages 8-12 

Mystery of the Haunted Cliff, Retan 
Ages 8-12 

Wanted: Two Bikes, Retan Ages 8-12 

Far West Summer, Jacobs Ages 12 up 

Cadets at Kings Point, Morse Ages 
12 up 

Understanding the Japanese, 
Ages 12 up 

The Christmas Story, Yates Ages 12 up 


Spencer 


300 Pike Street American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Citizenship Responsibility 
(Continued from page 11) 
provement of any specific school 
can come only from the commun- 

ity in which it is located. 

It seemed to us that a National 
Commission of laymen could be 
helpful to the degree in which it 
could arouse broad citizen interest 
in the public schools—a broad 
public interest which would re- 
sult in more support for existing 
local groups, and the formation 
of new groups where none existed. 
And we felt we could help evoke 
a broad, active interest in the 
public schools in part by stressing 
the contribution the schools make 
to the community and nation as 


well as to the individual child. 

This step we felt to be especially 
important, for it is often the busi- 
nessman and community leader 
with no personal interest in the 
schools who can, if sufficiently in- 
terested, be most useful in achiev- 
ing school improvements. We felt 
that one purpose of our Commis- 
sion would be to bring home the 
realization that the schools are 
the responsibility of all respon- 
sible men, and that the more 
responsible the man, the more 
responsibility for the schools he 
should shoulder. 

After coming to these conclu- 
sions we organized our Commis- 
sion. We chose the first twenty- 








THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
GRADED TO FIT THE CHILD 
MORE FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED 





Adveriised October 3 Life—page 15: October 17 Life—page 83 
More National Advertising to Follow 





Nashville 





Few county franchises open to teachers or ex-teachers with car 
Write 


Field Enterprises, Inc., 
605 Third National Bank Building 


Educational Division 


Telephone: 6-0324 











Primary Arithmetic Program 


Working with Numbers 
Teaching Aids will assist 
you in presenting diffi- 
cult number concepts 
and will build better 
pupil understanding of 
number concepts and 
skills. 


The Teaching Aids for 
Working with Numbers 
are carefully developed 
to accompany the Work- 
ing with Numbers Work- 
text®. These aids will 
save you time and effort 
formerly spent in mak- 
ing your own materials. 
Complete set of cards including 
Teacher’s Instructions— 





Grade 1, Net price $5.75 
Grade 2, Net price 6.25 
Grade 3 and above, Net price 8.75 






for the 
rimary Reading wae 


BASIC PHRASE MATERIAL 


1—Practice Book— 
varied exercises to 
be used with Basic 
Phrase Flash Cards. 


Ret., 52c; Wh., 39c 
2—Basic Phrase Flash 
Cards—to be used 
with Practice Book 
and Phrase-O Game. 

Net $1.50 
3—Phrase-O Game— 
includes a set of 164 
Basic Phrase Flash Cards, plus 40 
master cards for pupils. Net $2.00 
4—Basic Phrase Test—per 100 $1.50 

PHONO-WORD WHEELS— 
A new method of word attack. 








Set 1: Initial Sounds $2.00 net 
Set 2: Prefixes $2.00 net 
Set 3: Suffixes $2.00 net 


Order your needs now—or write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


ysners 
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eight of an _ eventual sixty 
members. These members repre- 
sent many different parts of the 
nation, many different kinds of 
experience, and many different 
areas of opinion. All of them 
serve as individuals, rather than 
as representatives of any organi- 
zation, and none of them are pro- 
fessionally connected with edu- 
cation, politics or religion. As an 
executive director to head our 
staff we chose Henry Toy, Jr., a 
business executive, who in his 
spare time had started and headed 
the Council for Delaware Edu- 
cation, one of the local committees 
for school improvement which we 
had admired. 


Last May we announced the 
formation of our group. We were 
tremendously encouraged by the 
number of letters the Commis- 
sion received from citizens who 
want to help do something to im- 
prove their local schools. Literally 


| hundreds of such letters arrived 


from the East, the Middle West, 
the West, and the South. These 


| letters convinced us that a broad 


public interest in the public 
schools is already in the making. 


Although the Commission has 


| been formally organized and an- 


nounced, we are, of course, just 
beginning our work. The initial 


| part of our program calls for us 


to act as a clearing house of in- 
formation to help groups working 
at the community level to improve 
their public schools. Although we 
know that the problems in no two 
communities are exactly alike, we 
feel that each community may be 
able to profit from the experience 
of others. Accordingly, we ask 
each community group to tell us 
of their efforts to improve their 
public schools—to give us a “case 
history” of themselves. In return 
we offer “case histories” of other 


| groups. As an additional service 





the Commission attempts to help 
people interested in school im- 


| provement to find existing studies 
| and books which pertain to their 


particular problems. The Com- 
mission maintains a library to 
which anyone can write to find 
what published materials there 
are containing answers of a fac- 
tual nature to their school ques- 
tions. When people refer to us 
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questions which can be answered 
only by opinions, we try to supply 
a summary of the major existing 
opinions, rather than just one 
point of view. 


We Look Ahead 


All this work is of course de- 
signed to help those already in- 
terested in the public schools. To 
interest those who have not yet 
been active in efforts to improve 
the schools, the Commission is co- 
operating with the Advertising 
Council in a national advertising 
campaign designed to draw atten- 
tion to the problems faced by the 
public schools. Advertisements 
dramatizing the importance of 
these problems are now appearing 
in many newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well as on billboards. 
Short descriptions of school prob- 
lems are also being incorporated 
in radio announcements. 

As we gain experience and 
knowledge we hope to find other 
ways of encouraging the broad 
public interest necessary for 
achieving the kind of public 
schools which are necessary for 
the welfare of every American 
citizen. 

We are of course only one of 
many groups trying to make 





some contribution toward solving 
the immense problems which con- 
front the public schools today. We 
feel, however, that all people who 
appreciate the importance of the 
public schools have a unique op- 
portunity to turn the cause of 
public education into a burning 
public cause—a cause synonymous 
with the cause of our nation. We 
feel we stand at one of those 
pivotal moments in American his- 
tory when new frontiers can be 
opened out to public education. It 
was really complacency which 
caused so many people to forget 
the great importance of the public 





schools, which made the cause of 
the public schools sometimes to 
appear almost as a charity. Today 
there is not much complacency 
about. Two world wars and the 
recurrent threat of a third have 
pretty well removed that. I be- 
lieve men will turn again to the 
public schools to help citizens an- 
swer the nation’s problems, as 
well as to provide opportunities 


for the individual child. When 
that happens, I think the schools 
will get the kind of public sup- 
port they need to find answers to 
their problems. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


ies, 





‘Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


| These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 





of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony. 


The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 
studied by educators in recent years). 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you from 
the Northwestern University School of Music. 
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, TIPS FOR: 


‘© TEACHERS 
q — 


“*Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 


JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 


FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “‘language 
paupers”’ can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
VII-IX—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 
ment. 


WINSTO 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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SPEECH AND HEARING 
SERVICES EXPANDED 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the past two years in get- 
ting services for speech and hear- 
ing defective children at the local 
level. 

During the school year 1948-49, 


715 children were enrolled in 
speech correction classes, 229 
received speech reading (lip- 


reading) instruction, and approx- 
imately 19,000 received audio- 
metric tests. For the school year 
1949-50, services at the local level 
have been set up as follows: 
Bristol, Mrs. Helen H. Otten- 
feld; Chattanooga, Miss Glendon 
Bennett; Davidson County, Miss 
Emily Harris and Mrs. Clifton 
Thurman; Giles County, Mrs. 
T. E. Abernathy; Jackson, Mrs. 
Frank Callahan; Johnson City, 
Mrs. Pauline Copeland ; Hamilton 


County, Miss Mary Ellis; Henry 
County, Miss Emily Ann Bowden; 
Kingsport, Miss Sylvia Twomey ; 
Knoxville, Miss Carrie Pedigo 
and Mrs. Manelle Butts; Knox 
County, Mrs. Lillian Pedigo and 
Miss Phyllis Lundeen; Memphis, 
Mrs. Moore, Miss Mary Martin, 
Miss Mary McGoffin and Miss 
Frances Restall; Morgan County, 
Mr. Leonard Skaggs; Nashville, 
Miss Frances Ruef; Oak Ridge, 
Mrs. Ethel Elder and Mrs. Helena 
McKamey; Robertson County, 
Miss Janie Kiger; Rutherford 
County, Miss Ann Gannaway. 

Regional Consultants are Mr. 
William Geer, Middle Tennessee, 
and Mr. Jerry Boone, West Ten- 
nessee. For complete informa- 
tion, write Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Learie, State Consultant, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville. 





This issue of THE TENNESSEE 


TOURS for the asking 





TEACHER contains advertisers’ cou- 
pons that are ready to go to work 
for you the minute you drop them 
in the mail. The material you re- 
ceive may suggest a lively stunt or 
program—or the key to the puzzle 
of some teaching problem. A few 
pertinent offerings are listed in this 
column, but you will find other ex- 
cellent material by looking through 
the advertisements in every issue. 

. Time telling is a teaching unit on 
the development of the watch. It is 
as fascinating to the teacher as to 
any youngster from the sixth grade 
up. Gives the story of time with 
philosophical, sociological, scien- 
tific and historic viewpoints. Shows 
pictorially the mechanics of a watch 
and how it works. Lends itself to 
a wide variety of assignments. Unit 
includes Teacher’s Manual, Wall 
Chart and student folders. (Hamil- 
ton Watch Company) 

17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster 


in colors and a set of 6 Posture 
Posters called “These Sitting Ameri- 
cans” in black and white. De- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in maintaining help- 
ful posture. (American Seating 
Company) 

. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit 
containing 33 pictures in which 
a boy who has to write a school 
composition on the “Romance of 
Coal Mining” accompanies his 
father down to a modern mechanized 
coal mine to learn something of the 
romance of modern coal production. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

. Teachers Guidebook—nutrition edu- 

cation source book for teachers. 

Emphasis on the elementary grade 

teachers. (General Mills) 

The U. S. A.—its Land, its People, 

its Industries. A 98-page reprint of 

a new article on the United States 

appearing in the current edition of 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Beautifully illustrated in black and 

white, full colors and kodachrome. 

One copy to a teacher. 


20. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each 




















item checked. 

16. 17. 19. 20. 
Name Address — 
City State. Subject Taught————__—_—__ 
Grade Name of School School Address———_____—_ 
Enroll t: Boys. Girls. 
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With. ACE... 


Sara Printup 

Our A.C.E. branches through- 
out the state have been having 
many forms of entertainment to 
honor and welcome the new teach- 
ers who have joined our ranks this 
year. We want these new teachers 
to have a sense of belonging, and 
we are eager to have them realize 
from the beginning of their asso- 
ciation with us that they are an 
integral part of our organization 
and a contributing factor in all 
our activities. 

The Memphis Branch of A.C.E. 
planned a picnic supper to honor 
its new teachers and a fine repre- 
sentation of its membership was 
present. The Memphis teachers 
wanted to impress the new teach- 
ers with the fact that they not 
only are on their toes so far as 
modern trends in teaching are 
concerned but also know what the 
vogue is for square dancing! Be- 
fore supper was served, the teach- 
ers threw aside their cares of the 
day and their thoughts of what 
to do with little Johnny and 
joined in square dancing. Since 
there is a dearth of men in the 
group, those serving as partners 
for the ladies were given gay 
colored hats to wear, and the 
dance furnished good fun for 
both participants and spectators. 
Another attraction was some 
movies shown by Miss Louise 
Geiselman. Besides the new teach- 
ers, the group was honored with 
the presence of the superintend- 
ent, many supervisors, heads of 
departments and principals. It 
was a wonderful time of fun and 
relaxation for all. Many such 
entertainments have been planned 
throughout the state, and we hope 
our new teachers are beginning 
to feel at home with us. 

The UNESCO departments 
have been functioning already, 
and they are requesting that 
CARE packages sent from your 
school be reported through your 
A.C.E. branch in order that we 
may get credit for them at head- 
quarters. 
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look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm, sound, black and 
white, Classroom Tested, and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 

producers. 


PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 
17 min., color, International Film Foun- 
dation 

Adults and high school youth will 
seek answers to many questions un- 
covered by this film’s unusual presenta- 
tion of a theme (world understanding) 
challenging many people today. From 
today’s “Hour of History” retrospect 
sees the common rise of man, sees 
differences in groups caused by the 
“picture in the mind” and sees each 
groups’ customs and symbols creating 
prejudice against variation from its 
own pattern. Add to the study of the 
film’s ideas the value in analyzing its 
techniques, the effect of certain sym- 
bols, of rhythm, contrast, sound, and 
color, and you have a rich experience. 


EXERCISE AND HEALTH 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
High school and college students’ 
motives and problems are typified by 
those members of the Acrobatics Club 
for whom exercise was the answer. 
Ernie needed paced and controlled ex- 
ercise to build up his health; Jean found 
social ease and confidence in sports 


participation; “all-work-and-no-play 
Hal got needed relaxation in tumbling. 
Other suggestions include use of in- 
dividual and group skills and a range of 
strength and vigor. 


ATTITUDES AND HEALTH 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

How attitudes help make health and 
success is shown through the cases of 
Marv, who blamed the coach when he 
didn’t make the team, and his sister 
who worried herself ill. The physician 
cites other cases of attitudes’ influence 
and gives a plan to gain self-perspec- 
tive: get the facts, make a plan of 
action, follow it. 


THE COMMON COLD 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
John catches Jim’s cold, when a 
sneeze wasn’t covered, and misses the 
ball game, but learns from his doctor 
how serious a cold can be and what to 
do about it. Also given: suggestions 
for preventing colds (John says, “No- 
body wants ’em, but everybody gets 
’em!”’) that make sense to the junior 
age, but might also be reminders to 
adults. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

High school students and adults see 
realistic scientific facts of the effects of 
alcohol on the drinker, what actually 
goes on in the organs and functions of 
the body during social drinking and 
during intoxication. Laboratory demon- 
strations show how ethyl alcohol is 
made and hospital scenes suggest care 














Essential elements of plot, characterization, 
and interest are maintained in these adapta- 
tions of treasured classics. Sentence structure 
and vocabulary have been simplified by the 
editors, R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby, both 
widely known for their writing and research 
into the problems of remedial reading. Books 
contain numerous illustrations, many in color. 
RIP VAN WINKLE and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


—Washington Irving's favorites. Grades 3-6. (Third-grade 
difficulty. 3.1 score on Winnetka Chart) 1.50 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS — Jonathan Swift's classic. Grades 
4-7. (Third-grade difficulty. 3.7 score on Winnetka 3 


















KIDNAPPED — Stevenson's classic without Scottish dialect. 
Grades 6-9. (Fourth-grade difficulty. 4.3 score on Winnetka 
Chart) $2.50 


STORIES | LIKE — Fairy tales by Andersen and others. Grades 
2-5. (Second-grade difficulty. 2.6 score on Winnetka Chart) 
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of the problem drinker. Made in col- 
laboration with one of the country’s 
most respected medical research scien- 
tists. 
ELECTROMAGNETS 
10 min., Young America Films 

Larry discovers why his doorbell 
won’t ring when he learns what makes 
eletromagnets work, how to make them 
take hold and let go, and carry heavier 
loads. He finds their other practical 
uses and reviews some of the principles 
he discovered. This is a first experience 
in science for elementary and junior 
high students. 
KITTY CLEANS UP 
10 min., Young America Films 

Today’s the pet show, and Helen and 
Kitty team through the morning health 
routine of grooming and breakfast for 
both. Helen sings the jingles which some 
schools may consider helpful, and com- 
ments, ‘Arms would be much easier to 
wash if they didn’t go all the way up to 
the shoulders.” At school, with as many 
animals as children in the primary 
room, guess whose pet won the blue 
ribbon! 
WE MAKE BUTTER 
10 min., Young American Films 

Two children visit their cousins at 
the farm where Aunt Ruth lets them 
make butter by shaking cream in a 
fruit jar, the way primary students 
often learn in their classrooms the 
magic of the yellow lumps. This is a 
companion film to “Judy Learns About 
Milk,” helping young children broaden 
experience and appreciate the many 
workers who help supply our needs. 
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TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
A placement service for teachers 
and school executives 
No fee for enrollment 


Teachers Service Bureau 
Address 317 Crestway Drive 
hattanocoga 4, Tenn. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! ; 
gut and mall tig 2d for Complete detals of confidential ] 
BORROW BY 0 co-signers, no endorsers. 
| Completely private. board, merchants, friends net 
Boag taro re rt 
I dari summer vacationif. salary eto ! 

mailed in plain envelope. Cat out mail this ad today 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. &- 

216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, 
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tALHER 


Leaf Does It Again 


In ARITHMETIC CAN BE FUN, Munro 
Leaf, long a favorite author, really can 
and does put fun in arithmetic, im- 
possible as many school-going young- 
sters and their teachers might think 
such magic. He makes it fun because 
he makes it have sense, much as he did 
for manners, grammar, safety and 
health. The pages sprawl merrily with 
Leaf’s inimitable and appealing draw- 
ings, to make ideas clear and unfor- 
gettable. The most Important Things 
get red ink. It is arithmetic with mean- 
ing, doing things important for boys 
and girls, counting, measuring (how 
much, how long, how heavy, how many), 
telling time, counting coins, finding 
parts of things, and always moving from 
familiar things and names to new ones. 
Most wonderful of all, the author ex- 
plains words, the needed words, in re- 
lationship to use and meaning, and with 
pictures. Precious, too, is that ever- 
present light touch, for example: “Fatso 
Zero” gets a place of real importance 
“holding the space we need so that we 
can make numbers for more than nine.” 
Using addition and subtraction becomes 
two games about “how many,” after the 
readers have learned how te make the 
“ten little pictures the right way,” so 
that they can do all the arithmetic that 
ever needs to be done in the whole wide 
world. 

It’s a good book for beginners or for 
an older student who still needs a better 
beginning. Children reach for this 
searlet-bound book as a choice, and 
teachers have found that Mr. Leaf puts 
into the book’s pages the practice of 
principles of educational psychology in 
relation to learning arithmetic. And 
still keeps it fun! 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, ARITHMETIC CAN BE FUN is avail- 
able at most beokstores. 


Teach Conservation 


The challenge of conservation is to 
bring men to understand and abet the 
joint processes of nature and science 
“that there may be sustained produc- 
tion, health and beauty for all on earth.” 

To aid teachers in meeting that chal- 
lenge, a handbook has been published 
which defines the more important terms, 
concepts and practices used in conserva- 
tion of renewable resources. Elementary 
teachers, particularly those who are 
trying to teach conservation without 
having had training in conservation 





education, will find that reference to the 
handbook will simplify their work and 
make their efforts more meaningful 
and effective. 

The Wildlife Management Institute’s 
News Bulletin says of the book: “The 
volume is ideal as a supplementary text- 
book in introductory courses in con- 
servation either in colleges or high 
schools. It will make the task of the 
teacher an easy one if it is given first 
place on lists of required reading matter 
in conservation courses.” 

A CONSERVATION HANDBOOK is avail- 
able from The Conservation Foundation, 
30 East 40th Street, New York, at $1.00 


per copy. 


HOW TO BUILD A BETTER VO- 
CABULARY is designed to save you 
from being embarrassed by mistaking, 
misusing, mispronouncing and mis- 
spelling words. Written by Maxwell 
Nurnberg and W. T. Rhodes, published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, it is 
$2.95 a copy. 























“Okay; so I don’t know who was the third 
President of the United States . . . do you 
know which dise jockey plays the hottest 
platters on the national hook-up?” 
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TWO 
GREAT 
SERIES 





165 
Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by Thomas M. 
Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 


Nashville, Tenn. 











TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


By Tiegs-Adams-Thomas 


This series integrates material from history, geography, economics, civics and citizen- 
ship to give Grades 1-9 clear understanding of American principles, institutions and 
problems. The books for the first six grades cover the child in the home, school and 
community; give knowledge of our country and world problems. The last three books 
treat major topics more fully and present new topics for older pupils. Books I-IV 
now ready. 


THE WORLD IN LITERATURE 
By Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 


These four anthologies give high school students a comprehensive view of the literature 
of America, England and other countries. They include representative writings of 
some of the world’s greatest authors—prose and poetry, classics old and new, and much 
modern writing that has never before appeared in high school anthologies. Handsomely 
illustrated, with introductions, footnotes, study questions and suggestions for projects. 
Titles: Within the Americas, Beyond the Seas, Writers in America, Writers in England. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 715 and 695 














“TENNESSEE 
Equipment and Supply 





COMPANY. 

















See Us First 
For 











Quality in Equipment, Instructional Materials, 
Audio-Visual Requirements and School Supplies 


May Our Representative in Your Area Call on You? 











The Best in 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Junior Literary Guild 


Children’s Books 


THE MODERN BOOK SERVICE 
FOR EDUCATORS AND LIBRARIANS 








UNIOR Literary Guild monthly selections are books 

for boys and girls which, from excellence of edi- 
torial selection, serviceable bindings and low cost, 
cannot be excelled or duplicated in the field of Chil- 
dren’s Books. All Junior Guild books are available, 
shipping charges prepaid, to schools and libraries 
simultaneously with the publisher’s edition. All bind- 
ings are reinforced. 

Junior Guild books are chosen from hundreds of 
publishers’ manuscripts by Helen Ferris, in co-opera- 
tion with Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Angelo Patri and Albert B. Tibbets. Each 
month, subscribers receive “Young Wings,” the color- 
ful magazine which describes each book, presents fas- 
cinating biographies of authors and artists and articles 
by them. “Young Wings” is invaluable for library 
and classroom reference use—and there is no charge 
for this service. 

Four Books Each Month 

One book is selected each month for children 6, 7 
and 8 years of age—the Primary Group; another for 
children 9, 10, 11 years of age—the Elementary Group; 
another for older girls 12-16 years of age—and a fourth 
for older boys 12-16 years of age. The yearly cost 
for each group is only $18.50; the list price of each 
book is from $2.00 to $3.50 . . . a retail value of as 
much as $30.00 or more. Thus a library or school 
obtains the very best in children’s books at a sub- 
stantial saving—plus special reinforced and water re- 
sistant bindings. 

Write for Full Information 

All Junior Guild books are delivered to institutions 
postage prepaid and subject to exchange or credit if 
returned in new and resalable condition. Also avail- 
able are free printed Curriculum Indications, and a 
“Young Wings Index” is printed annually and dis- 
tributed free. 

The Junior Literary Guild has performed a very 
real service in distributing the cream of the crop of 
each year’s children’s books for more than twenty 
years. Write today for complete literature and cata- 
log; there is no obligation, of course. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


FORTHCOMING SELECTIONS 


January through April 





PRIMARY GROUP 
BARTHOLOMEW AND THE OOBLECK. Written and illustrated by Dr. 


Suess. The story of a king who, tired of rain, fog, sunshine and snow, de- 
mands something new of his royal magicians. 

SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS. By Rebecca Caudill, illustrated by 
Decie Merwin. Continuing the children’s daily activities in the American 
family beloved in Happy Little Family. Delightful. 

FOXIE. Written and illustrated by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Very 
amusing in both story and pictures are these antics of a dog-rooster-cat team 
performing to the children’s delight. 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER IN THE HONEY TREE. Written and _ illus 
trated by Sam and Zoa Swayne. Great-grandfather’s determination to bring 
home food lands him in many laughable situations. 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
MYSTERY AT BOULDER POINT. By Eleanore M. Jewett, illustrated by 


Jay Hyde Barnum. A mystery springing from a fishing hamlet’s tradition and 
the endearing American children who solve it. 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL. Written and illustrated by Marguerite de 
Angeli. The colorful, poignant story of Robin, who conquers a physical handi- 
cap and shares in many stirring events. 

THE CANVAS CASTLE. By Alice Rogers Hager, illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. About children happy in the longed-for, unique home planned by 
their engineer father. Delightful story-telling. 

HERE COMES THE SOWBOAT! Written and illustrated by Ellis Credle. 
A brother and sister initiate lively projects to realize their young dreams, enter 
a contest and win the prize. 


OLDER GIRLS’ GROUP 


CANDY. By Robb White, illustrated by Gertrude Howe. In which a cour- 
ageous, warm-hearted girl in a Florida seacoast town helps a blind boy. Vivid 
background, unusual characterization. 

TURN IN THE ROAD. By Marguerite S. Dickson. A moving family story, 
present-day U.S.A., and a charming girl who develops sound values through 
companionship and work in a library. 

FAR-WEST SUMMER. By Emma Atkins Jacobs. A girl of today on a 
Western farm; horses, mystery, and the heroine’s growing understanding. 
Romance and the question of college or no. 

THE LEES OF ARLINGTON. By Marguerite Vance, illustrated by Nedda 
Walker. The romance and life together of Robert E. Lee and his wife Mary. 
Vivid background. Very distinguished. 


OLDER BOYS’ GROUP 
THE SUNKEN FOREST. By René Prud’hommeaux, illustrated by Rafaello 


Busoni. A mystery, unusual in picturesque, authentic nature background of 
brother, sister, and new-found friend. 

HANK OF LOST NUGGET CREEK. By H. R. Langdale, illustrated by 
George Avison. California gold rush days come dramatically alive in this story 
of a courageous, self-reliant boy on his own. 

TICKTOCK AND JIM, DEPUTY SHERIFFS. By Keith Robertson, illus- 
trated by Everett Stahl. An exciting horse-adventure mystery in which Tick- 
tock and his young owner solve baffling hold-ups. 

FIDDLING COWBOY. By Adolph Regli. The gripping, exciting story of 
a young cowboy’s personal struggles as he experiences ranch life. Riding, 
stampedes, fire, hostile Indians, marauders! 





